














BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, AUGUST 1958 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details) 


e Trucking and sawmill strikes clouded the 
Oregon business picture during August, but hope- 
ful signs for the future appeared in the construction 
and lumber industries. 


e Bank debits in the entire state fell 1.3 per cent 
in August 1958 compared with the same month last 
vear. The areas showing the largest relative changes 
were the Mid-Willamette Valley, up 10.7 per cent 
and the Pendleton area, down 9.3 per cent. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing August declined 2.7 per cent below the August 
1957 level and approximately 1 per cent below July 
1958. 

e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1951 100) stood at 97.9 in August 1958 
compared to 101.3 in August of last year and 87.9 
in July 1958. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry rose 4.5 per cent in 
August 1958 above July and showed the same in- 
crease over earnings in August 1957. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in August 1958 was 
slightly below (less than 1 per cent) the level of 
August 1957. A rise of 24 per cent above July 1958 
production reflected a greater-than-average re- 
bound from the seasonal low. Unfilled orders again 
reached a new two-year high, standing 33 per cent 
above August 1957. Lumber inventories declined to 
another two-year low, 17 per cent below the year 
earlier leve'. 


e Construction contracts awarded in July 1958 
were 14 per cent above the value of those awarded 
in July 1957. This gain occurred primarily in resi- 
dential construction, which rose more than 50 per 
cent. Compared to June 1958, the July data showed 
a decline of 15 per cent. While there was a signifi- 
cant gain in nonresidential construction over the 
previous month, there were sharp decreases in the 
value of residential construction contracts and in 
public works and utilities. For the first seven 
months of 1958, Oregon’s total value of construc- 
tion contracts, exc!usive of public works and utili- 
ties, was 23 per cent higher than the comparable 
period of 1957. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during August 1958 increased 21.8 per cent 
over August 1957 and 6.3 per cent over the July 
1958 figure. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), fell 11.2 per cent in July 1958 
compared with July 1957. A slight gain of 1 per cent 
in receipts from the marketing of livestock and 
products was swallowed up by the 18.4 per cent 
drop in the value of crops marketed. 








Transportation Authorities Discuss 
Problems of Common Carriers’ 


Mr. Epear W. Smith, “The Importance of Transportation.” This 
is said to be one of the largest transportation conferences ever held 
in the West. The purpose is to hear eminently qualified men discuss 
one of the most difficult and complex problems of our nation; I 
refer to the matter of public regulation of common carriers, a topic 
which also includes the place of nonregulated carriers in our 
transportation system. 

As we begin to discuss today’s topic, we might well ask ourselves 
what is the importance of our transportation system in our na- 
tion’s economy. An idea of its tremendous impact may be gathered 
from a few statistics: 

Gross expenditures for transportation in the United States ex- 
ceed $80 billion annually or one-sixth of the gross national product. 
Transportation provides employment for more than 10 per cent of 
all our labor. Transportation consumes 50 per cent of our pe- 
troleum, 62 per cent of our rubber, 17 per cent of our aluminum, 
14 per cent of our copper, 28 per cent of our steel. With its per- 
sonnel, it pays 17 per cent of all Federal taxes. The states derive 
about 30 per cent of their total tax revenue from motor vehicles 
alone. Our transportation represents an investment of $110 billion 
or about 20 per cent of the total invested capital in our country. 

Indeed, transportation in one form or another lies at the heart 
of everything everybody does. It has always been an essential cor- 
nerstone of civilization; in fact, transportation was one of the 
factors which had to be present in early society before what we call 
civilization could germinate. Certainly transportation is an im- 
portant and an impressive industry. Yet it is beset with serious 
problems, the proper solutions of which must be found if we are 
to preserve a strong common carrier system conducted under pri- 
vate ownership. 

The principle of regulated competition, under which transporta- 
tion in America is operated, produces problems that do not appear 
to exist in the regulation of other utilities. In transportation, over 
the years, we have moved from major dependence on the railroads 
to six different modes of common carriers and, in addition, contract 
carriers, illegal for-hire carriers, and private carriers. These com- 
peting forms of transportation as they have evolved have been de- 
veloped on different economic bases and are subject to different 
and varying degrees of Federal regulation, taxation status, and 
labor laws. 

The six forms of common carriers—rail, water, highway, air, 
pipe lines, and freight forwarders-—-are highly regulated by the 









































































































































































* The Transportation Association of America, which includes in its mem- 
bership not only representatives of all forms of transportation but also 
shippers and other groups having an interest in transportation, held a Pacific 
Northwest conference in Portland in May 1958. The sponsoring agencies 
included the Oregon State System of Higher Education and the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The conference program included talks by five panel members, preceded 
by brief remarks by the chairman, Mr. Edgar W. Smith, and the moderator, 
Dr. Charles F. Ziebarth, professor of transportation at the University of 
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Federal government. Most of them are required by law 
to maintain adequate and efficient services, to operate on 
fixed schedules regardless of weather or volume of traffic. 
to serve national defense when necessary, and in some 
cases to serve the public convenience at a loss. But com- 
mon carriers are only part of the transportation picture. 
There are thousands of contract carriers which are only 
partially regulated. There are hordes of itinerant un- 
regulated for-hire carriers on the highways. About half 
of the operations of these forms of transport are directly 
competitive with common carriers which are held in a 
straitjacket of regulation. 

There is still another part of the pattern. Shippers all 
over the United States have gone into the transportation 
business on their own account. More than 50 per cent of 
the tonnage moving over the highways falls into this cate- 
gory. as does a large proportion of water traffic. Much 
of this traffic is competitive with common carriers. As a 
result of the activities of the noncommon carriers, the com- 
mon carrier proportion of the total traffic has lessened 
year after year. 


Dr. Cuarces F. Ziesartu, “Development of Federal 
Regulation of Common Carriers.” I would like to add 
something to the perspective provided by Chairman Smith 
and trace very briefly the historical background of Fed- 
eral regulation in the United States. Federal regulation 
began in a comprehensive way with the passage of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce in 1887. The principal objective of 
this legislation was to control monopoly abuses by the rail- 
roads—especially the twin evils associated with monopoly, 
excessive rates and discriminatory rates and _ practices. 
There were other provisions of the act, but those relating to 
these two abuses are generally regarded as the most im- 
portant. The legislation, it will be noted, was restrictive 
of the conduct of the carriers and designed primarily to 
protect the shipping and traveling public. 

The first significant change in the basic law occurred 
with the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920. Al- 
though the law retained the provisions against monopoly 
abuses, a major new objective was reflected in added pro- 
visions which were designed to build up an adequate 
transportation service for the public. This indicated recog- 
nition by Congress of the need to provide some economic 
protection for the carriers. 

The second important change in the law occurred in 








Oregon. The talks were followed by open discussion. Space limita- 
tion allows the publication here of only excerpts from the remarks 
of the panel leaders and members. The pane! members were: Mr. 
Fred W. Read, general manager, California Fruit Exchange; Mr. 
Donald W. Nyrop, president, Northwest-Orient Airlines; Mr. J. L. 
Snead, Jr., president, Consolidated Freightways; Mr. W. C. Cole, 
general traffic manager, Georgia Pacific Corporation; Mr. Downing 
B. Jenks, president, Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway. 
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1935. In that year, the Motor Carrier Act was passed; in 
it the first reference was made to a national transportation 
policy requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
administering the law to preserve the inherent advantages 
o/ motor transportation. This policy was broadened by 
the Transportation Act of 1940, which contains the fol- 
lowing declaration: “It is hereby declared to be the na- 
tional transportation policy of the Congress to provide 
for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of trans- 
portation . .. so administered as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of each...” These changes in the 
law reveal recognition by Congress that our transporta- 
tion picture had changed fundamentally. The two acts— 
the former to bring interstate highway transportation 
under Federal control; the latter to provide for like regu- 
lation of interstate water carriers—disclose a realization 
by Federal authorities of the need for control of more than 
one major mode of transportation. 

An interesting aspect of the evolution of transportation 
regulation is here reflected—in that the pattern of regula- 
tion provided to control the rail industry was largely taken 
over and applied to highway transportation despite the 
differences in the scope and nature of their operations. 
Rail regulation was imposed to control monopoly. High- 
way regulation was imposed largely to correct the chaotic 
competitive conditions of this industry. It should be noted 
further that, when Congress enacted the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, the provisions of this law also followed 
closely the pattern established for control of the rail lines 
in spite of the fact that the air transport industry varied 
sreatly in its economy and operations from the older 
industry. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act also contains a feature which 
reflects a significant change in Congressional philosophy 
toward transportation. The act requires the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which was created to administer the law, 
to assume responsibility for sponsoring and fostering the 
development of a strong air transport industry. 

Several years ago I made a study of the historical de- 
velopment of public regulation of carriage in Great Britain. 
The British government commenced its regulation of rail 
transportation a long time before such action was taken 
Ly our Federal government. Their first national act was 
passed in 1854, thirty-three years prior to 1887. | com- 
pared our Act of 1887 section by section with the British 
Act, and it was surprising to see—it must have been more 
than a coincidence—the similarity in the two laws. 

It should be clear that, despite the important amen’'- 
ments to the interstate commerce law, the underlying phi- 
losophy of the Act to Regulate Commerce of 1887 still 
remains largely unchanged. This, then, appears to justify 
the following comment. Either our philosophy of regula- 
tion in 1887 was wrong or our philosophy today is wrong. 


Mr. Frank W. Reap, “Agricultural Products Exemp- 
tion under the Interstate Commerce Act.”! It is a rather 
unusual and, I may add, a thrilling experience for a 
humble fruit shipper to be invited to appear before such 
a distinguished gathering today. It’s a pleasure, however, 





! This talk was given prior to the passage of the Transportation 
\ct of 1958. One of the sections of that act “freezes” the present 
‘ist of agricultural commodities exempt from I.C.C. regulation. 
Rut it is doubtful if the law is sufficiently stringent to modify sub- 
stantially the situation which Mr. Read discusses, 
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to be a member of this panel and a significant distinction 
to be asked to lead off. I lay no claim to being a technical 
expert in transportation matters. But we shippers have 
been addicts in a substantial way of paying freight and 
transportation bills to the carriers of this country for a 
long, long period of time. And, when you pay the bills, 
you are an interested party in this transportation picture 
which has been described so well by Mr. Smith and by 
our moderator. | am vitally interested in the transporta- 
tion problem as shippers of perishable fresh fruits; and I 
might add that the shipment of fruits and other perishables 
such as vegetables aggregates a huge volume of business 
for the carriers. 


| wish to discuss first the very troublesome problem of 
the so-called agricultural commodity exemptions. The 
original agricultural commodity exemption was a part 
of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. I shall quote the precise 
language as follows: “Motor vehicles controlled and oper- 
ated by any farmer and used in the transportation of his 
agricultural commodities and products thereof, or in the 
transportation of supplies to his farm...” Such a mode 
of transportation and such commodities were exempt. The 
second part of this exemption reads: “Motor vehicles con- 
trolled and operated by a cooperative association, as de- 
fined in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 as amend- 
ed...” And the third part, which is perhaps even more 
significant than the other two, reads: “Motor vehicles used 
exclusively in carrying livestock, fish, including shell fish, 
or agricultural commodities, not including manufactured 
products thereof.” 


The first two portions of this exemption have remained 
substantially intact since 1935. It is to the third section 
that the amendments have been vital and extensive. This 
third section was amended in three separate years—1938, 
1940, and 1952—to broaden the scope of the exemptions, 
relaxing vehicular restrictions and affording ambiguous 
interpretation. As a result, we have witnessed in subse- 
quent years extensive litigation with respect to the mean- 
ing of these exemptions. 

In 1944 the I.C.C. bezan a review of this troublesome 
situation and enunciated a theory as follows: “The legisla- 
tive history indicates that the benefit of the exemptions 
were intended for the farmer by affording relief in trans- 
portation of his products where they first enter the chan- 
nels of commerce.” This interpretation was commonly 
known as the “channels of commerce” interpretation. It 
sought to distinguish the agricultural products in their raw 
or natural state from their manufactured counterparts. 
This theory prevailed for a while until additional judicial 
interpretations completely upset the apple cart. Since 
then, because of court decisions, we have classified as 
exempt the following additional commodities: pasteurized 
milk, gin cotton seed, fresh or frozen headless shrimp, 
packaged vezetable salad mix, shelled peanuts, and im- 
ported wool. All of these were classified by court decisions 
as not manufactured articles within the meaning of the 
act: therefore, they also became exempt from regulations 


by the L.C.C. 

In 1948 the LC.C. on its own motion investigated the 
term “agricultural commodities,” and concluded that the 
“channels of commerce” theory was no longer appropri- 
ate: and even the courts by 1948 had begun to establish 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


e@ A one-day conference will be he!d on the University cam- 
pus on November 7 to discuss and explain the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. Bankers, chamber of commerce rep- 
resentatives, and all interested businessmen are invited. 

e@ A Supervisory Seminar is schedu'ed for each Friday during 
October under the director of Professor F. J. Seubert. It is 
designed for foremen and supervisory personnel. 

@ A Forest Products Management Center has been estab- 
lished by the School of Business Administration, with Profes- 
sor N. E. Taylor as director. 

e@ Professor R. F. Mikesell is completing a study on Latin- 
American capital requirements for the Pan-American Union. 
This study will provide background in connection with a 
forthcoming conference to consider the establishment of an 
inter-American bank. 


e Resources for the Future, a research foundation, has 
awarded the Bureau of Business Research a grant to support 
a confercnce for the review of current state of economic 
thought on the relation between taxation and conservation of 
private'y owned timber. 

e Professor Wesley C. Ballaine has been appointed a member 
of the Finance Committee of the Oregon Centennial Commis- 
sion. 


e@ Professor A. L. Lomax attended the September meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Trade Association held in Banff, Al- 
berta. 

e Dr. Howard S. Piquet, senior specialist in international 
economics for the Legislatve Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, was in Oregon the latter part of September 
speaking to business groups in various parts of the state in 
connection with a study of Oregon’s foreign trade interests. 
The study is being conducted cooperatively by the Library of 
Congress, the Bureau of Business Research, and the Oregon 
State Department of Planning and Development. 











the concept of what we technically call “continuing sub- 
stantial identity.” Under that theory they again greatly 
expanded the agricultural exemptions—adding redried 
tobacco leaf, dried egg yolks, dried egg powder, powdered 
milk, buttermilk, frozen fruits and vegetables, dressed or 
eviscerated poultry. and peat moss. And only recently, to 
add stil! further confusion to the picture, green coffee 
heans, cocoa beans, and tea were added. All of these items 
that | have enumerated are now considered under court 
decree as unmanufactured agricultural commodities and 
hence exempt from economic regulation. 

You can appreciate, of course, at the outset that this 
long list of important items has removed an enormous 
tonnage of agricultural commodities from rezulated car- 
riage. Without question, this has undermined the eco- 
nomic strength of the common carriers and their ability 
to serve the public. It would appear that the only solution 
to a situation as chaotic as this is through adequate legis- 
lation. However, whatever legislation may be introduced, 
there will be some agricultural interests opposed to it. 
People do not easily give up privileges they have once 
obtained. 

Our position in California, and in stating this | am not 
assuming any authority | do not have, as voiced by the 
organizations we have there, which are completely and 
fully representative of the fruit, the vegetable, and the 
citrus fruit industries of that state, is simply this: The 
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GRADUATE PROGRAM FOR 
PEOPLE ACTIVE IN BUSINESS 


To meet the needs of persons actively engaged in business 
who wish to continue their business education, the Univer- 
sity School of Business Administration has organized a 
program of late-afternoon and evening seminars and courses 
in subjects required for the Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree. 

Classes are scheduled on Tuesdays and Thursdays between 
the hours of 3:00 and 9:00 p.m., to permit persons employed 
in business offices in Portland, Salem, Eugene, and other 
cities in western Oregon to do regular campus work toward 
a master’s degree by attending classes one or two afternoons 
or evenings a week. Each course or seminar meets for one 
two-and-a-half hour period each week, and carries 3 term 
hours of graduate credit. The scheduled course periods are 
3:00-5:30 p.m. and 6:30-9:00 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. The student may enroll in from one to four courses, 
depending on the time he has available. 

A person who has a bachelor’s degree in business or eco- 
nomics may earn the M.B.A. degree through this program 
in about two years. Persons with bachelor’s degrees in other 
fields are eligible for admission, but may need a longer 
period for the satisfaction of degree requirements. 

Graduate work in business at the University of Oregon 
follows the pattern of the best graduate schools of business 
in the country, and utilizes the latest and best methods for 
training in management and business leadership. 

For further information, address inquiries to Dean Richard 
W. Lindholm, School of Business Administration, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 











American farmer is entitled to market his basic agricul- 
tural products in the raw, natural, unprocessed state, free 
from economic regulation. The problem is to segregate 
raw and natural from processed. That is not easily done. 


Mr. Donato W. Nyrop, “Government Competition 
from the Airlines Point of View.” The success or failure of 
the government agencies involved in encouraging the de- 
velopment of aviation can be measured by several yard- 
sticks—first the extent to which government action im- 
proves the service to the public; second, the extent to 
which government action strengthens our international 
position, particularly with respect to Russia; third, 
whether the actions of government permit the orderly de- 
velopment of the industry in the best traditions of our free- 
enterprise system. 

Applying these three yardsticks to the existing situation 
in the air transport industry, let us see how effectively we 
are encouraging the development of civil aviation. The 
United States flag airlines, responding to the rapid tech- 
nological development of the industry, have now con- 
tracted for the purchase of more than $2 billion worth of 
new pet-powered aircraft. This is an investment which will 
enable United States civil aviation to maintain its su- 
premacy over that of other nations and improve service 
to the public, and an investment which will create new 
jobs and strengthen the economy in the most desirable 
way, with private funds. The ability of the industry to 
eenerate the funds to complete the purchase of this equip- 
ment demands that the industry remain financially strong. 
Its strength is directly dependent upon the fares which 
the industry is permitted to charge for its services. The 
various trunk lines have asked the Civil Aeronautics Board 
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for increases averaging 15 per cent; the board granted in 
interim 4 per cent plus an additional charge of $1.00 per 
ticket. This small increase will not solve the financial 
problems of the aviation industry. 

A glance at the financial position of the industry in 1957 
makes this fact clearly apparent. During that year the 
industry grossed about $1.5 billion. Yet the net from 
operations, after payment of taxes and interest, was only 
$22.5 million. The estimated gross for the industry in 
1958 is $1.7 billion, of which only $45 million will be net 
profit after taxes and interest. At a time when the earnings 
and the cash reserves of the airlines should be at historic 
highs to permit the costly transition to the jet age, we find 
the returns are at historic lows. 

It is abundantly clear that the government must stimu- 
late greater investor confidence in the airline industry 
through a grant of higher fares. Only this action will 
enable the air transport industry to realize its goal of im- 
proved service to the public and help United States civil 
aviation to maintain its leadership among the nations of 
the world. 

The development of an extensive civil jet fleet in the 
United States will bring new comfort and convenience to 
air travelers and will greatly bolster our national defense. 
No turboprop transports have been ordered by our mili- 
tary. which is relying upon the commercial airlines to pro- 
vide the jet transport aircraft that may be required in the 
future. As a part of their planning against a national 
emergency, the scheduled airlines have marked many of 
their best planes for the civil air fleet. But, despite this 
evidence of the great desire of the industry to cooperate 
with the defense effort, the airlines find themselves the 
victims of one of the most glaring examples of government 
in competition with private enterprise. I refer to the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Services, commonly known as MATS. 

The present operations of MATS differ little from those 
of the commercial airlines. The government could as logi- 
cally develop its own railway system to compete with one 
that is already in existence. MATS owns more airplanes 
and flies more airline route mileage than any single United 
States carrier. Its personnel is almost equal to the employ- 
ment of all the scheduled airlines of the United States. 
Livery twenty-three minutes a MATS plane takes off on an 
over-ocean flight, usually over a route paralleling those 
flown by the commercial carriers. To make matters worse, 
the passengers and cargo are largely of the type normally 
carried by the scheduled airlines. Those of us in the sched- 
uled air transport industry believe that the government 
can and should place greater reliance on the airlines of 
this country. Elimination of the MATS competition would 
help strengthen the civil reserve fleet today. It would save 
the government money both in equipment investment and 
in day-to-day operating costs. 


Mr. J. L. SNgEAb, Jr., “Coordination of Services by Dif- 
ferent Types of Common Carriers.” It has long seemed 
clear that coordination of the several modes of transpor- 
tation afforded opportunity for significant economies and 
improvements in service. Schedule coordination, coordi- 
nation of facilities and methods, coordination of equip- 
ment design, and, most significant of all, publication of 
joint through rates and routes by carriers of different 
modes have been gradually developing. It is interesting to 
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note that the rapidly expanding coordinated truck-air- 
truck, truck-rail-truck, and truck-water-truck activities all 
have one factor in common—the use of the truck from the 
shipper’s place of business and to the consignee’s door. 
Progressive carriers of all modes are continuing their 
consideration of joint activities in these and other poten- 
tially rewarding fields. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest there is more evidence of 
this progress than many people realize. The excellent 
piggyback service from California provided by the South- 
ern Pacific is being regularly used by an increasing num- 
ber of motor carriers. Wheat and other bulk commodities 
are moving on joint through rates by truck and barge. 
Air freight moves to and from the planes by truck in stead- 
ily increasing volume, part of it on joint through rates. 
Containers and large pallets, designed for truck-water 
movement, move regularly by ship and barge to and from 
Alaska, ports in the United States, and areas across the 
seas. 


Mr. W. C. Coe, “Implications of the Growth of Un- 
regulated Carriers.”* The real problem before us today 
is the general condition of the transportation industry as 
a whole. Taking the railroad picture first, in 1943 the rail- 
roads’ share of the total interstate traffic amounted to 72 
per cent. That was the zenith. In 1949 it had declined to 
28 per cent of the total and to 48 per cent in 1956, a con- 
stant and steady deterioration. 

In this same period the motor carriers enjoyed a healthy 
growth, the pipelines enjoyed an even greater increase. 
and the waterways also enjoyed a very significant growth. 
But, to me, what is more important is the enormous ex- 
pansion of unregulated transportation. 

In the period from 1949 to 1956 unregulated transporta- 
tion via motor carrier expanded 217 per cent. That’s the 
vreatest increase of all forms of surface transportation. 
In the period from 1955 to 1956 alone, for example, the 
percentage of regulated trucking, subject to regulation by 
the I.C.C. or state commissions, declined from 37 per cent 
in 1955 to 33 per cent in 1956. I submit that the greatest 
menace to the common carrier industry today is the un- 
regulated carrier. Agricultural exemption has already been 
discussed. Lest you think this problem isn’t serious so far 
as erosion of the common carrier industry, it is estimated 
that there are approximately 48,000 agricultural exempt 
operators in the country today. 

The other difficulty is illegal private operations, which 
also in the long run will mean disaster for the common 
carriers. Steps are being made to restrict illegal trip leases. 
Lease operations of a legitimate nature can’t be denied. 
But some of the practices indulged in—trip leases, even 
single, one-way leases—are nothing else but a deliberate 
attempt to circumvent regulations to which that traffic 
should be subject. 

The buy-and-sell gimmick is bad for everyone. It’s bad 
for the carrier industry, it’s bad for the commerce in 
which it trades, because it has a very disrupting effect 
upon the market. If you can’t know what your market 
price is from one day to the next, or what transportation 
charges are for your product between here and San Fran- 
cisco, you're headed for trouble. 








2 This talk was given prior to the passage of the Transportation 
= * . 66 . ss . 
Act of 1958, a provision of which bans “psuedo-private” carriers. 
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There are a number of objectionable features to these 
questionable lease operations in the buy-and-sell gimmick. 
In road checks made last year by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it was found that the worst equipment was 
being operated in this category of traffic. I think we have to 
get down to the cold, hard facts of life: Some concession 
must be made on the agricultural exemption; but cer- 
tainly we have to do something to get rid of the illegal pri- 
vate operator who should be subject to regulation or be off 
the road entirely. The common carrier is now the back- 
bone of American industry. And, unless we do something 
to head off this erosion of traffic which should be handled 
by the common carriers, we are headed for serious trouble. 


Mr. Downtine B. JenKs, “Comments on Current Rail- 
road Problems.” The railroads have invested in their prop- 
erties over $13 billion in the last eleven or twelve years, and 
that’s mainly for technological improvement, and the ‘re 
pretty far along in that respect. They've done what they 
can do to increase efficiency. For example, on our railroad 
six or eight years ago we had 24,000 people to produce 33 
billion gross ton miles per year. Last year we produced 
33 billion gross ton miles with 18,000 people, one-third 
less. Now we're down still lower. That shows what can 
be done with increased efficiency. But while, in a ten-year 
period, the number of employee hours paid for has gone 
down 35 per cent, the compensation to employees has 
gone up 23 per cent. That, coupled with the regulatory 
picture, makes it a little difficult. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of August 1958. (No adjustment for seas- 
onal variation has been made 195] 100. ) 


1957 1958 1957 1958 


Jan. 78.6 72.1 July 95.4 88.2 
Feb. 78.9 72.2 Aug. a 97.9 
Mar. .. 78.8 72.2 Sept. 

April 85.0 75.2 Oct. 

May 92.2 81.0 Nov. 

June 99.8 90.0 ps 


Electric Energy. During July 1958, kilowatt hours of electricity 
sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 4.9 per cent 
be'ow sales in July 1957. During the twelve months ending July 31 
sales were 3.1 per cent above the twelve-month period ending a year 
earlier. 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in twenty 
daily newspapers in Oregon was 8.1 per cent lower in August 1958 
than in August 1957. 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from farm marketing in Oregon for the first seven months of 
1958 were $182,497,000, a decrease of 3.2 per cent from the 1957 
cumulative total of $188,442,000. Monthly comparisons in thousands 
of dollars follow: 


1957 1958 1957 1958 


Jan . $31,340 $29,160 30,905 35,444 
Feb. 26,222 21,222 44,873 
Mar. 20,801 21,763 58,141 
Apr. . 19,363 20,732 49,419 
May 19,900 19,567 38,249 
June 30,905 34,604 35,931 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. Oregon unemployment figures are supplied 
monthly by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion in Salem. 

July 1958 
74,500 


dug. 1958 
76,000 


Aug. 1957 
79,200 


Lumber & wood products 


Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 

Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing employment 
Total nonagricultural employment 


24,700 
45,600 


146,300 
23,500 
76,800 
85,300 

151,500 

337,100 

183,400 


20,500 
44,800 


139,800 


26,800 
75,800 
84,900 
151,300 
338,800 
478,600 


25,000 


81,300 
158,800 
348,200 
499,700 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


dug. 1958 


158,819 
176,696 
726,961 
843,102 


July 1958 
128,264 
175,433 
690 ,057 
881,282 


Aug. 1957 
160,034 
146,270 
545,873 

1,011,021 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports July 1958 construction 


contracts in Oregon amounting to $40,651,000, 14 per cent above 
July of last year. Comparative data in thousands of dollars follow: 


July 1958 June 1958 July 1957 
Nonresidential $14,333 $ 9,540 $14,792 
Residential 14,133 20,064 9,370 
Public works & utilities 12,135 18,126 11,438 


$40,651 $47,730 $35,600 


The nonresidential construction involved 1,012,000 square feet 
in July 1958 and 1,361,000 square feet in July 1957. The 1,086 resi- 
dential units for which contracts were made in July 1958 involved 
1,368,000 square feet; in July 1957 the figure was 919,000 square feet 
for 715 units. During the first seven months of 1958, the value of 
building contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) 
was 23 per cent higher than the same period in 1957. For the eleven 
western states (again excluding public works and utilities) the 
cumulative total was up 12 per cent; for the United States the 1958 
cumulative total almost exactly equaled the total for 1957. 


Life-Insurance Sales. During July 1958, sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group and 
wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend additions, 
etc.) were 10 per cent ($3,492,000) higher than in June 1958 and 15 
per cent higher than in July 1957. The national figure showed a 6 
per cent gain in comparison with June 1958 and an 8 per cent in- 
crease in comparison with July 1957. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit account 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity.”” The Bureau of Busin 


Economic Areas 
Oregon , . 
Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos Counties) 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) _.. 
Upper Columbia River (Wasco, Hood River, Sherman, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 
Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) 
Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) _ 
Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Grant, Union counties) 
Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


BUILDING 


s of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
ess Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 


August 1958 
Debits Compared with 
Aug. 1957 July 1958 Aug. 1957 


$1,781,041 ,228 0.3 — 1.3 


1.130,619,628 J — 3.6 
199,006,525 , +10.7 
35,872,541 2. + 3.6 
157,447 ,093 = —_ 
75,748,901 
29,778,623 
42,117,971 
26,360 338 
34,654,226 
27.961 ,626 
21,473,756 


Debits 
Aug. 1958 
167 .758,648,891 
53 .089 775,936 
35 220 235,808 
37,159,729 
153,970,866 
76,092,664 
31,307,147 
38,220,419 
28,121,937 
37,272,871 
26,250,902 
20,240,612 


Debits 
July 1958 


$1,763,450,1491 


1, 140,716,866 
200,308 316 
36,180,608 
147,379,342 
72,651 ,873 
29,136,088 
34,629,630 
25,263 ,874 
31,917,553 
25,351,126 
19,915,215 


~ 
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PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 


dug. 1958 


Albany $ 153,000 
Baker ; 14,000 
Bend adieiaii a a a cae 56,000 
73,225 
258,800 
571,430 


Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 150,950 
Hillsboro 60,500 
Klamath Falls 54,600 
La Grande 

McMinnville 45,000 
Medford 103,000 
North Bend 32,200 
Pendleton 67,770 
Portland 1,402,250 
Roseburg 47,700 
Salem 155,625 
Springfield 96,500 
The Dalles 26,972 
*Clackamas County 340,980 
Douglas County 

Lane County 

*Marion County 

Multnomah County 

Wasco County 

105 other communities 


*Total $7 024,424 


these areas have not been included in the July and Aung. 1958 state totals. 


A 


Additions, 


New Non- Alterations 


residential 
fug. 1958 
$ 9,700 
12,650 
7,200 
32,500 
209,900 
148,190 
26,250 


1,500 


2,650 
37,240 


10,500 
.258,095 
1,500 
8,000 
34,125 
35,650 
92,950 
34,756 
489,228 
553,901 
359,308 
830,000 
483,875 


$4,032,817 


& Repairs 
Aug. 1958 


$ 22,000 


3,350 
18,165 
84,865 
68,895 
89.329 
12,430 

8,174 
30,515 

6,930 

2,425 
35,580 
49,869 
13,100 

4,090,890 
9,225 
229,105 
46,030 
2,740 
162,119 

9,746 
92,157 
79,040 

151,469 


$5,618,797 


$16,676,038 


* Information is not available on Aug. 1957 building permits for Clackamas County and Marion County (outside of Salem). In the interest of comparab:Lty, data for 


T otals 
Aug. 1958 


189,639 
68,674 
86,615 

6,930 
50,075 

175,820 
82,069 
91,370 

»751,235 
58,425 

392,730 

176,655 
65,362 

596,049 
72,198 

1,117,183 
1,006,391 
2,616,277 

847 ,400 

1,992,191 


T otals 
July 1958 
211,600 
79,000 
151,200 
116,505 
319,530 
645,225 
115,550 
70,217 
199,949 
171,955 
96,450 
727,488 
62,518 
89.3146 
4,186,225 
50,165 
734,550 
136,975 
90,595 
6,238,356 
116,740 
829,732 
725,180 
3,385,309 
58,000 
3,038,710 


$15,683,534 


Totals 
dug. 1957 
121,500 
145,935 
64.874 
183,220 
348,405 
407 ,984 
25,420 
58,015 
285,172 
$35,155 
27,700 
196,640 
233,359 
73,765 
1,143,105 
55,840 
812,126 
59,875 
26,700 
47,502 
1,790,704 


1,690,360 
29,800 
2,412,400 


$13,695,556 


Oregon Business Review 





